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Franklin H. Giddings, one of the 
“Weunders of the science of sociology, 
- invented the phrase, “consciousness of 
Wind.” At first glance these words seem 
"Whetract and difficult to understand, but 
ts used by Dr. Giddings the idea is 
fe sle enough. This is what he had in 


. 
. 


We all tend to have sympathy for 
b le if we realize that they are like 
ves, if we are conscious of the fact 
they are our kind of people. We 
that feeling toward our relatives 
FY neighbors, toward those whom we 
se and know. We know that they are 
ike us, that they have the same pains 
pleasures, joys and sorrows, hopes 
fears. If a calamity befalls one of 
ge persons we suffer with him. We 
g that he is affected by his trouble 
ss we would be under similar circum- 
ot es, sO we want to do something 

“ghout it. We try to be helpful. 
_ The bonds of sympathy are likely to 
a n when we go beyond our own 
neighborhood or social set. A person 
lives comfortably and who is gen- 
and kindly toward members of his 
mm group may become as hard as nails 
hen he visits the slums of his own 
and witnesses the poverty and suf- 
of the poor. He feels that they 
We not his kind of people. He makes 
Olimself think that they do not suffer 
tom privation as he would if he lived 
| they do, and he erases their misfor- 

hes easily from his mind. 
Distance, also, plays havoc with the 
jousness of kind. Individuals who 
id be deeply moved by a calamity in 
ieir home town may be little affected 
iby @ flood in China, a famine in India or 
t in Europe. The victims are, 
all, foreigners. They may even be 
fa different race, and may thus be out- 

’ side the pale of sym- 
pathy and under- 
standing. 

But all people are 
not alike in matters 
of this kind. Seme 
men and women are 


more sensitive than 
v4 others. Their imagi- 
y nations are more 


fertile. Their con- 
sciousness of kind is 
more highly devel- 
Their sympathies are not limited 
ts of social position, distance, na- 
lality or race. They see the essen- 
My human qualities of people every- 
fre. They are kindly and considerate 
ir regard for all people, and even 
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limals. 
m men and women are the finest 
of civilization. They have 
a high stage of culture. They 
real humanitarians. They carry 
of human progress. Upon 
. is our only hope for peace on 
‘and good will among men. 
™ People everywhere, the rich and 
peor, those who live in our neigh- 
pod and those who dwell in foreign 
pate much alike. They feel the 
‘Pains and pleasures, joys and sor- 
Fl and fears. This is a com- 
a which should join us all in 
om cooperation. 
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PHOTO FROM EUROPEAN 


This Filipino family weleomes a Coast Guardsman ashore at Leyte. 
Soon the islands will receive their independence from the United States. 
they will be faced with serious problems. 


As a nation 


Philippine Self-Rule Near 


Islanders Look Forward to Freedom, But Face Gigantic Task in 
Rebuilding Their War-Devastated Country 


F you were in the Philippine Islands 
at the present time, you would find 
that public attention is chiefly centered 
on three things. Above all else, the 
17,000,000 islanders are worried about 
the problem of repairing the damages 
of war and getting back to prewar liv 
ing conditions. Manila, the capital, is 
largely in ruins, and much of the rest 
of the country is a mass of destruc- 
tion. The people are suffering ex- 
treme hardships, and will continue to 
do so until Philippine industry, agri- 
culture, and transportation are again 
in normal operation. 

Another matter of outstanding im- 
portance to the Filipinos is the na- 
tional elections which are to be held 
this month. Various groups of the 
population are now engaged in an in- 
tense political contest. They hope to 
gain control of the government and 
put their social and economic ideas 
into effect. 

Finally, there is keen interest 
among the Filipinos in the fact that 
they will soon become an independent 
people. It has been agreed that they 
will receive their national freedom 
from the United States next July 4. 
The boost to their spirits of knowing 
that they will be free in a short time 
te govern themselves helps many of 
the islanders to bear up under the se- 
vere privations which they have under- 


gone during the war and which still 
prevail. 

It was back in 1935 that the Amer- 
ican Congress approved a 10-year- 
preparation-for-independence plan for 
the Philippines. The Filipinos had 
been demanding their freedom for a 
long time, and they were impatient to 
gain their complete independence—to 
become a full-fledged nation. When 
Congress finally consented to fulfill 
their desires, it was decided that the 
Filipinos should approach independ- 
ence gradually. 

The time of preparation was a little 
more than half gone when war struck 
the Philippines in December 1941. 
The Japanese gained complete con- 
trol by the following May, and stayed 
in the saddle until American forces 
invaded the islands in October 1944. 
The campaign of liberation was not 
completed until last year. 

It is now seven months since the 
war in the Far East came to a formal 
end, but the Filipinos still are suffer- 
ing terrible hardships as a result of 
the conflict. Manila and other cities 
are in pitiful condition—blasted and 
burned from end to end. The output 


of rice, sugar, and other crops is far _ 


below normal. Railways, bridges, au- 

tomobiles and trucks, fuel sterage 

tanks, boats that plied the waters be- 
(Concluded on page 2) 


OPA Fighting 


for Extension 


Conflict Rages Over Attempt 
to Continue the Agency 
for Another Year 


EW agencies of the American gov- 

ernment are as much in the news 
these days as the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. All over the country, 
people are talking about it, some 
arguing strongly in its favor, others 
criticizing it bitterly. 

One reason why OPA has made 
more headlines in recent weeks is the 
announcement of higher price ceilings 
in a number of industries. This rep- 
resents a change of policy for OPA 
in line with the government’s new 
wage-price program—a program de- 
signed to cut down strikes by allowing 
wage increases and, when necessary, 
price rises. 

The American people are watching 
closely to see how much the new price 
increases will affect their pocketbooks. 
They are wondering how much more 
they are going to have to pay for food, 
clothing, and other necessities. The 
OPA has expressed confidence that the 
increase in the cost of living will be 
small. But many people are skeptical, 
fearing that it will be about 10 per 
cent this year and at least that much 
more next year. 

The OPA has also been in the news 
because of the vigorous campaign 
which certain groups have been 
waging against it in Washington. For 
these groups, the price increases which 
OPA has already granted are not 
enough. Some critics think the agency 
should be abolished altogether in June, 
when the law authorizing it expires. 
Others would be willing to see it con- 
tinued for a limited period, but so re- 
stricted that it could do very little in 
controlling prices. Many in this latter 
group have been urging that OPA. be 
continued for only nine menths in- 
stead of the year that President Tru- 
man recommended. 

The OPA’s sternest critics are cer- 
tain business and industrial organiza- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Paul Porter, chief of the OPA 
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A street scene in Manila 


Filipinos Look to the Future 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tween islands—all the factors that 
make up a transportation system—are 
destroyed. 

Factories are gone, and raw mate- 
rials are lacking. Warehouses, stores, 
and banks are in ruins, and so are 
schools and hospitals. 

The war also left its mark on the 
Filipino people. They suffered worse 
cruelties at the hands of the Japanese 
than did any other people of the Far 
East, except possibly the Chinese. 
The story of the Filipinos’ troubles 
during the years of occupation has 
come out at the trial of Japanese war 
criminals, 

In every respect, the war caused a 
great setback in the Philippines. It 
will take them years to rebuild, even 
with the help of the United States. 
The Filipinos are counting heavily on 
our aid, although they are a little wor- 
ried because the U. S. Congress has 
not decided how much we will do. 
Congress is considering the Tydings 
bill which calls for $480,000,000 to 
help the Filipinos repair war damages 
and to get back on their feet. 

Some senators and representatives 
feel that we should provide much more 
money than this for the islanders. It 
will cost at least a billion dollars to 
rebuild the country. President Roose- 
velt, with the approval of most Amer- 
icans, promised during the war that 
the United States would bear most of 
the costs of reconstruction there. 


Additional Problems 


In addition to the tasks of recon- 
struction, the Filipinos face two highly 
important problems: (1) They must 
work out many details with respect to 
their future government, including the 
selection of leaders. (2) As an inde- 
pendent people, they must expect some 
changes in their dealings with the 
United States. 

The first problem—that of govern- 
ment and elections—is in the fore- 
ground right now, because a national 
election is scheduled for April 23. 
Like the elections in so many other 
war-stricken lands, it is full of many 
complications. If not carefully han- 
dled, it could lead to strife, but Fili- 
pino leaders believe this can be 
avoided. 

The people, to begin with, are di- 
vided into groups according to their 


experiences in the war. A large num- 
ber belonged to the so-called guerrilla 
groups—those who fought and worked 
against the Japanese within the is- 
lands. A much smaller number were 
collaborationists—they worked with 
the Japanese in big and little ways. 
Then there were those who simply 
lived as best they could, neither fight- 
ing the Japanese nor helping them. 

It is up to the Filipinos to deal with 
the collaborationists in their midst. 
Some of the worst will be condemned 
to death, and others will be imprisoned. 
The deeds of some will be forgotten, 
while others may succeed in proving 
their claim that they worked with the 
enemy so that they could better act as 
spies and saboteurs. 


Political Importance 


But all this has a bearing on poli- 
tics, too. For the guerrilla veterans 
are insisting that new leaders should 
come from their groups and that guer- 
rillas should have a deciding voice in 
island affairs. They are naturally 
scornful of those who aided the Japa- 
nese, and they believe that those who 
failed to work against the enemy 
should take a back seat. 

Among the guerrillas, moreover, are 
some who want sharp changes to be 
made in social and economic condi- 
tions. They are fighting against those 
who own the land and industries. 
They charge that most of the resources 
are in the hands of too few people, 
and they want steps to be taken to 
insure a better standard of living for 
the rest of the population. 

In at least one place, the Filipino 
government has hastened to make 
changes in accordance with guerrilla 
demands. The government has changed 
the farm law so that tenants can now 
get up to 80 per cent of the crops for 
their labor instead of the customary 
50 per cent. The large landowners 
get the rest of the crops. In addition, 
however, the guerrillas want certain 
owners of land, such as collaboration- 
ists, to lose their holdings. 

The present government of the 
Philippines, headed by President 
Sergio Osmena, is paying heed to some 
of the demands of the guerrillas. Most 
government decisions, however, will 
not be made until after the election. 

President Osmena, despite certain 








reform steps he has already taken, is 
opposed by many of the guerrilla lead- 
ers. He is a good and honest man, 
they agree, but they do not believe 
that he would work hard enough to 
bring about the changes they desire. 

Likewise, the majority of guerrillas 
are opposed to the other major candi- 
date, Brigadier General Manuel Roxas, 
who is now President of the Philippine 
Senate. They believe that he too 
would not seek drastic changes, and 
they claim that he “collaborated” with 
the Japanese during the war. 

Instead of either of these two men, 
many guerrillas want a leader of their 
own group as the new President. But 
with the election only one month away, 
they have failed to unite. 

The two leading candidates for the 
presidency probably would not go so 
far in making major social and eco- 
nomic changes as the guerrillas would 
like, but they have expressed a willing- 
ness to go part way. They are com- 
pletely agreed on one thing, as are 
practically all other Filipinos. They 
want national independence, but they 
want many ties with the United States 
to remain unbroken. They want Amer- 
ican cooperation in rebuilding and in 
trade. What is more, they want the 
United States to maintain strong bases 
in the islands. 


Changed Attitude 


The Filipinos did not feel this way 
before the war. Then, almost to a 
man, they wanted outright independ- 
ence—with no strings attached. 
Their experiences in the war changed 
all that, and some would even like to 
postpone independence beyond next 
July. The majority, while favoring 
the date selected, are backing the idea 
of granting defense bases to the 
United States. Most American politi- 
cal and military leaders desire to main- 
tain bases in the Philippines, so there 
is not expected to be any serious 
problem in this connection. 

It is more difficult to arrange the 
conditions under which trade will be 
carried on between the Philippines and 
the United States. As American pos- 
sessions, the islands have been able in 
the past to send their products to us 
without paying tariff rates on goods 
brought in from abroad. As an inde- 
pendent nation, however, the Philip- 
pines would have to send their goods 
to us under the same terms that other 
nations do. 

When tariff rates are placed on for- 
eign products coming into the United 
States, of course, that makes the goods 
cost more. As a result, American 
purchasers may buy less. In the case 
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—s 
of Filipino products, it would Mean 
that the islands would not sell as much 
to us as they would like. This would 
cut down on the money received by the 
Filipinos at a time when they gy 
desperately in need of funds, 
The Filipinos, therefore, hope that 
a plan can be arranged for their prog. 
ucts to come into the United States for 
a period of years without having 
tariffs placed on them. This would 
make it easier for them to sell us their 
products while they are recovering 
from the war. Later on they would 
expect to receive the same treatment 
in foreign trade as other nations go 
Congress is now studying a Measure 
which would help them in this Tespect. 


We Will Gain 


If we do help them along these lines 
we shall probably be helping ourselves 
as well. For the Philippines in nop. 
mal times ranked among our 10 beg 
customers abroad, buying steel prog. 
ucts, textiles, flour, and trucks, ang 
cars. We can expect them to continue 
to buy from us only if we furnish g 
good market for their sugar, coconut 
products, hemp, and vegetable oils, 
Furthermore, it is pointed out that the 
islanders built up their agricultura 
and industrial systems on the basis of 
extensive trade with the United States, 
Thus, it is argued, we should give the 
islanders a sufficiently long period to 
gain new foreign markets for their 
goods if our tariffs prevent them from 
selling in this country. 

Even with our cooperation, however, 
the Philippines face years of hardship, 
Their best hope lies in making espe. 
cially good use of the islands’ re 
sources. The main products, of course 
are the products which they sell to us, 
but they also have rich and unde 
veloped mineral deposits—gold, silver, 
iron, copper, chromite, manganese, 
and possibly some petroleum. 

The most serious handicap is lack 
of fuel. Coal is both scarce and of 
poor quality, and in the past the Fili- 
pinos have had to import a great deal 
of coal for their industries. 

If other fuel or power can be found, 
the Philippines can make good indus- 
trial progress with the raw materials 
which they have at hand. Otherwise 
they may have to be content with the 











smaller industries, and agriculture, 

Taken as a whole, the Philippines 
have a land area of 114,000 square 
miles—about the size of Arizona. 
There are 7,000 islands in the group,, 
but only 30 are of real importance; 
many of the others are but tiny specks 
in the ocean. Luzon, the largest is 
land, is about the size of Ohio. 
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Yanks in the ruins of Manila 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
ot necessarily endorsed by the AMERICAN 


‘Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


picsaven.) 

wwatch Your Step,” by Walter Lipp- 
mann, The Washington Post, March 
16. 


The United States should have made 
every effort to negotiate directly with 
Russia before we raised the Iranian 
question in the Security Council of 
the UNO. The astounding fact is that 
with the peace of the world hanging 
in the balance we have not had any- 
one in Moscow, during this whole most 

sitical period, who could even see 
stalin, much less talk with him. 

Recently, however, the President ap- 

inted a new ambassador to Russia, 
General Bedell Smith. He should be 
given time to talk to Stalin before we 
take any important action in the UNO. 

A showdown by public debate be- 
tween America and Russia may mean 
an irreparable break among the great 


Walter Lippmann, who eriticizes our 
recent methods of dealing with Russia. 


powers and the destruction of the 
United Nations Organization. 

True, many think that it is impos- 
sible to negotiate with Russia. There 
is no doubt that it is difficult. We 
should find out, however, by trying. 
As a principal guardian of the peace 
and a great power, it is our duty to 
talk directly with Russia. 

It would have been impossible to 
have negotiated the loan with Great 
Britain if we had not shut off the 
oratory and negotiated in private for 
several months. If public debate had 
occurred, an agreement with Britain 
would have fallen through, “Yet there 
it was only a question of dollars, Here 
the question is the life and death of 
multitudes of men, and we are trying 
to deal with this question without 
taking the most elementary precau- 
tions which are necessary if any agree- 
ment is ever to be reached.” 


“Speaking of Prejudice,” by Margaret 
Gould Miner, New York Herald 
Tribune, March 17. 


(A nineteen-year-old girl looks at 
America and Americans in a letter to 
the Tribune editor.) 


When our country was founded 

' were many nationalities and 
many religions. No man was accused 
of being wrong just because he was a 
Jew or a Catholic or a Protestant. Nor 
was he looked down upon for being a 
or a German, or a Swede. 

erica. was free—free because men 
could worship as they pleased; free be- 
“sé men could say what they wished. 
But today it is different, There is 
hate—hate against the peoples of vari- 





ous countries and against various 
religions. If we are not careful our 
children will be drawn by this hate 
into another great war. 

Young people believe what their 
parents tell them and what they read 
in the newspapers. Papers are full of 
strikes and riots. Talented musicians 
and artists are persecuted if they 
belong to the wrong race or religion. 

“The whole point is this: the pres- 
ent generation, self-regarded as wise 
and worldly, must do something to 
make America become the same peace- 
ful and secure country that she used 
to be and do it quickly!” 


“Our Balance Sheet in Japan,” by 
Mark Gayn, Collier’s, March 23. 


Surveying our work in Japan after 
six months of occupation, we can see 
where some of our policies are begin- 
ning to be fruitful in establishing 
democratic life. Much, however, still 
must be done before Japan is com- 
pletely purged of her fascists, many 
of whom have cleverly maintained 
themselves in positions of power. 

General MacArthur’s directives are 
a political blueprint for the building 
of a democratic Japan, purged of the 
ability to make war. They cover 
almost every phase of political and 
economic life from the classroom to 
the farmer’s right to own the land he 
tills. They are merely the framework 
within which the Japanese themselves 
can set up the kind of society in which 
the concept of justice is supreme, and 
in which the man with the sword is no 
better than his unarmed neighbor. 

In most places, the Japanese are 
using their new freedom. Farmers 
are organizing farm unions. In some 
schools, children are discussing world 
problems of the day. Women are be- 
ginning to take an interest in govern- 
ment affairs and, as custom changes, 
will more actively use their new right 
to vote. 

Japan’s great need is for democratic 
leadership. The militarists and their 
financial backers were in power so long 
that few other people have had train- 
ing and experience in government. 
Many of the top fascists of Japan have 
been removed from office, but because 
there was no one else to do the work, 
a number of the second-rate fascists 
are still in positions of authority. 
These men have learned how to get 
around American directives or regu- 
lations, and how to intimidate the 
people so as to sabotage the program 
to remake Japan. These reactionaries 





ACME 
KING ANANDA OF SIAM. This 20-year- 
old monarch is seeking to extend democ- 
racy in his country. 
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A CRUDE KITCHEN. Greek women bake their bread in this clay oven. 
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Their 


country has not yet begun to recover from the devastation of war. 


hope that the day will come when they 
can re-establish the old life in Japan. 

In the meantime, able men in Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters are working to 
correct early mistakes and to prevent 
the Japanese from evading our regu- 
lations. 


“Greece Must Unite,” by Joseph G. 
Harrison, The Christian Science 
Monitor, March 16. 


Greece, as yet, has done almost noth- 
ing to rebuild her country. In several 
ways Greece today is the worst off of 
all European nations. This is true 
from point of view of human suffer- 
ing, from the extent of the break-down 
of farming and industry, from the 
high prices for the essentials of life. 
Greece is filled with political hatred, 
and political parties are more con- 
cerned in fighting one another than in 
cooperating to help their country. 

Public servants go on strike fre- 
quently. Businessmen seem to have 
lost their native ability to get ahead. 
The extreme conservatives and the 
extreme liberals have not been given 
important parts in the government 
although they represent many of the 
people, 

The railway system in Greece is 
destroyed. Greece is a nation of is- 
lands, dependent on the sea, but her 
ships are all gone. Much of the prop- 
erty was destroyed or looted by the 
Germans. Greece cannot get needed 
raw materials to run her factories. 
“Roughly two-thirds of all food eaten 
by the Greeks today must be brought 
in from the outside in the form of 


’ direct relief.” 


America and Britain have agreed to 
help Greece. The United States will 
lend her 25 million dollars, and Great 
Britain will let Greece have credit for 
40 million dollars’ worth of goods. 
Both countries plan to send skilled 
technical advisors to Greece to help in 
the reconstruction period. 

Greece can make real progress. 
during the next year if her people will 
cease their political disagreements and 
unite on a program of action. “Once 
united, the Greeks cannot be stopped; 


their long and_ successful history 


guarantees that.” 


“Siam’s Democratic King,” by C. 
Prabha, Asia, March. 


Recently 20-year-old King Ananda 
gave up his law studies in Switzerland 
and returned to his native Siam in 
southeastern Asia to take up his duties 
as monarch. King Ananda has been 
ruler of Siam since 1935 when his 
uncle, King Prajadhipok, gave up the 
throne because of poor health. During 
King Ananda’s school years, however, 
Siam was ruled by a regent. 

The young king’s father was a 
prominent Siamese doctor until his 
early death. Ananda was educated in 
the United States where he met his 
wife, a beautiful Siamese commoner 
who was studying to be a nurse. So 
democratic were the royal couple, that 
they preferred to be called “Mr. and 
Mrs.” rather than being addressed in 
royal terms. 

King Ananda had hoped to study 
one more year in order to get his law 
degree, but he bowed to the will of his 
people who wanted him to come home 
to help in the great task of reconstruc- 
tion. After the war, Siam was treated 
as an enemy by the British and forced 
to sign a treaty requiring large repa- 
rations payments. These provisions 
were somewhat modified through the 
influence of the United States. Our 
officials were convinced that Japan 
had forced Siam to cooperate with her 
during the war years. 

Democracy is only getting a start in 
Siam, and many difficult problems face 
the young monarch. The people do not 
yet have a high standard of education. 
Furthermore, a more representative 
parliamentary system must be set up 
if the country is to move in the direc- 
tion of democracy. 

“Economically the country has been 
in bad shape. Most of the railway 
tracks, ears, and power plants have 
been destroyed, and land and water- 
way transportation facilities have 
been greatly impaired by the bombing. 
There is a serious shortage of manu- 
factured goods and medicine.” 
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As the Russians see it! 


Message to Youth 


When Trygve Lie, Secretary General 
of the United Nations Organization, 
stopped off in Washington recently on 
his way to the meeting of the UNO Se- 
curity Council in New York, he gave 
the editors of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER and its associated publications 
this message for their readers: 

“We, who have the task of estab- 
lishing the United Nations, must de- 
pend on the youth of the world to 
continue to build the organization in 
the future for peace and security. It 
is very gratifying to me that the 
young people of America are prepar- 
ing themselves to support this great 
work.” 


UNO Security Council 


As we go to press, it appears hope- 
ful that the UNO Security Council, 
which is meeting in New York City, 
may not have to deal with one of the 
explosive and dangerous disputes 
which had been anticipated. If new 
complications do not arise, it is now 
probable that Russia and Iran will be 
able to settle their controversy with- 
out taking it to the Security Council. 
If so, the world, which feared a serious 
crisis, can feel that peace is more 
secure. 

Taking part in the meeting are rep- 
resentatives sent by the permanent 
members of the Security Council—the 
United States, Britain, Russia, China, 
and France. In addition, there are the 
representatives from the six non-per- 
manent members—Brazil, Egypt, Po- 
land, Mexico, the Netherlands, and 
Australia. 

The Council had expected to have a 
thorny problem on its hands in dealing 
with the dispute between Iran and 
Russia. These two countries had been 
unable to reach an agreement on when 
Russian troops should leave Iranian 
seil, and Iran had been expected to 
ask that the Security Council settle 
the matter. 

As this paper has pointed out before, 
the main cause for this dispute is Rus- 
sia’s desire to share with England and 
the United States in exploiting Iran’s 
oil. Russia wants Iran to give her 
certain oil privileges before Russian 


troops are withdrawn. Iran, on the 
other hand, has insisted that she will 
negotiate on the oil question only after 
her soil is freed of Soviet troops. 

The hope of a settlement between the 
two countries has become much 
brighter since Russia, about a week 
ago, promised to withdraw all her 
troops from Iran within five or six 
weeks. After this announcement was 
made, it was widely thought that the 
two countries might reach agreement 
on their differences, 


There Is No Defense 


As the shadow of a possible Third 
World War advances over the globe, 
thoughtful citizens might well read a 
new book entitled One World, or None 
(New York: Whittlesey House, $1). 
Leading American scientists have con- 
tributed articles to the work, which 
the publishers call “A Report to the 
Public on the Full Meaning of the 
Atomic Bomb.” These articles add up 
to the conclusion that there is no de- 
fense against such warfare. 

The book is not optimistic, but car- 
ries with it all the sincerity and clear 
thinking of its authors—five of whom 
are Nobel Prize winners. The lesson 





is there for all of us to read: if hu- 
manity is to survive, we must do away 
with atomic bombs. 

Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer discusses the 
cheapness with which future bombs 
can be manufactured and points out 
that it will be possible to destroy the 
world at “bargain rates.” Dr. Philip 
Morrison predicts that in a war of the 
future, bombs would fall “not in ones 
or twos . . . but in hundreds, even in 
thousands.” Could any country sur- 
vive such an attack? 

But doing away with the atomic 
bomb is not enough. The real answer 
lies in the title of the book, One World, 
or None. The scientists have written 
a warning to the people of the world. 
No one who reads the warning can 
escape the feeling that the United 
Nations must work together so that 
the occasion for war will never rise 
again. The responsibility rests not 
only on the world’s statesmen, but on 
the citizens of those countries where 
public opinion has a strong voice. 


New Offer to India 


If her Hindus and Moslems can 
agree on a new constitution, India may 
soon be a free nation. Britain’s latest 
offer to the Indians is the most gen- 
erous so far. It does not even insist 
that India stay in the British Com- 
monwealth as a dominion; if the In- 
dians want complete freedom, they 
may have it as soon as a new constitu- 
tion is worked out. 

Of course, the old quarrel between 
Hindus and Moslems still stands in 
the way of agreement. The Moslem 
League has not given up its demand 
for Pakistan—a separate Moslem state 
in northern India. This would chop 
off six rich provinces from the rest of 
India and would, in addition, place 
Hindu majorities under the rule of 
Moslem minorities in several areas. 

But the Hindus appear determined 
to come to terms with the Moslems 
and to win independence from Britain. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, a leader of the pre- 
dominantly Hindu Congress Party, has 
worked out a compromise plan. He 
would give the Moslems almost com- 
plete self-government in the provinces 
where they outnumber the Hindus. 
He would also arrange plebiscites to 


ACME 


Francisco Segura of Ecuador recently won the national indoor tennis championship 
of the United States. His good sportsmanship and fiery playing have made him 


popular with Americans. 


——— 





decide whether some Moslem aregg 
should be given complete independence, 

Whether or not the Moslem League 
will accept Nehru’s proposal is not yet 
known. But most observers agree that 
India’s chances for working out g 
final settlement with Britain are 
brighter than ever before. 


Home Run Tennis 


When Francisco (Pancho) Segupg 
was a small boy in Ecuador, he decideg 
that the best way he could beat his 
bigger opponents was by grasping his 
tennis racket in both hands and swing. 
ing it like a baseball bat. People who 
didn’t believe that two hands were 
better than one laughed at him. Some 
still do, but not after they play against 
him, for Pancho is now the indoor 
tennis champion of the United States, 


HOE 
People from all parts of the country 
journey to Washington each spring to 
see the Japanese cherry blossoms. 


Pancho’s recent victory over Donald 
McNeill of Oklahoma was big news in 
Ecuador, where he is a national hero, 
Ecuador’s ambassador journeyed from 
Washington to New York to see the 
match and presented the victor’s cup 
to his countryman. 

Another important tennis event to 
be revived this year is the interna- 
tional Davis Cup tourney. Since 1900, 
the Davis Cup has been the most 
coveted international tennis trophy. 
The Australians, who won the cup in 
1939 and have kept it stored away 
since then, feel fairly sure of winning _ 
it again with their veteran team, but 
20 nations have challenged their skill, 
The United States must choose it 
team from a long list of likely candi- 
dates. The Davis Cup finals will 
played at Melbourne, Australia, next 
December. ee 


Clearing Skies? 


Just as the UNO Security Coundl 
was ready to open its highly critic 
session in New York City, there @ 
curred three developments White 
tended to give hope that the grave 
issues dividing Russia and the West 
ern powers may be settled peace! 

The first of these was the 
ciated Press interview with Stall 
The Soviet premier declared that 3” 
attached great importance to the UN¥ 
as a “serious instrument for the pre® 
ervation of peace and international, 
security.” He said that “neither the 
nations nor their armies are 
another war.” He blamed the cu 
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FOUR MEN IN THE NEWS. From left to right: Leon Blum, who is in the United States to ask for a loan for France; Andrei Gromyko, Russian ambassador to the U. S., 


yho returned to this country recently; General Bedell Smith, who is our 
make plans for controlling the use of atomic bombs. 


fear of war to propaganda which is 
being carried on by certain political 
groups, and urged those who wish to 
maintain peace to combat this propa- 
ganda. 

The second development was a sur- 
prise call which the Russian ambassa- 
dor, Andrei Gromyko, paid to Presi- 
dent Truman. It is not known what 
was said, but immediately after the 
two men had met, President Truman 
anounced that the Pacific atomic- 
bomb test, which was to have been 
made on May 15, had been postponed 
for about six weeks. Since Russia 
feels that we have been holding the 
atomic bomb over her head as a sword 
in the effort to force our opinions upon 
her, the postponement of the Pacific 
test is widely considered to be a 
friendly gesture to that nation. 

It is still too early to tell how sig- 
nificant these developments may be 
from the long-range standpoint, but 
they are at least hopeful signs. 


vited high schools and colleges else- 
where to organize YCAC chapters. The 
Oak Ridge group is particularly eager 
to have new recruits for its letter- 
writing campaign. If you are inter- 
ested, write to the Council, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, 





Four Newsmakers 


Here are four men who have been 
prominent in the news recently. Each 
one is now on a mission linked with 
hopes of peace. 

Lieutenant General Bedell Smith, 
who was General Eisenhower’s chief 
of staff during the war, has gone as 
our ambassador to Russia. During 
the recent critical weeks, we have had 
no ambassador in Moscow, and Rus- 
sia has had no top-ranking representa- 
tive here. General Smith is known 
and liked by the Russians for his 
bluntness and realism. Observers ex- 
pect that these qualities will help him 
bring about a better understanding 
between Russia and the United States. 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet ambassador 
to the United States, returned to this 
country a few days ago after an ab- 
sence of several months. He attended 
the early sessions of the Security 
Council in New York. He has not 
said when he would return to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Gromyko is reserved and 
businesslike in his manner, but he 
appears to desire cooperation between 
the United States and Russia. 

Leon Blum, formerly Socialist pre- 
mier of France, has come to our coun- 
try to ask for a loan for France. 
After a long, ruinous war, factories, 


Students and the Atom 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee, one of the 
manufacturing centers for the atomic 
bomb, is now the home of a youth 
movement to promote the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
Oak Ridge high school students have 
organized a Youth Council on the 
Atomic Crisis. They plan to write 
letters to congressmen and other pub- 
lic figures, urging them to work for 
the peaceful use of atomic power. 

The Oak Ridge YCAC hopes young 
people in other parts of the country 
will join in the movement and has in- 






















20TH CENTURY-FOX 


Maureen O'Hara (left) and Connie Marshall, who play in Sentimental Journey 
Se 











homes, railroads, and farms in France 
need to be rebuilt. Although Mr. 
Blum himself is widely admired for 
his ability as a statesman, many peo- 
ple oppose his mission because of fear 
that his country will not be able to 
repay the loan. Others feel that 
France will not recover from the war 
unless we help her through the pres- 
ent difficult period, and that if we 
don’t help her, she may turn to Russia. 

Bernard Baruch is representing the 
United States on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. In this 
position he will help make plans to 
outlaw the atomic bomb, and to release 
atomic energy for peacetime uses. 
Mr. Baruch is known as a “counsellor 
to Presidents.” He has been closely 
associated with all our Chief Execu- 
tives since President Wilson. During 
World War II, Mr. Baruch gave Presi- 
dent’ Roosevelt valuable assistance with 
problems involving synthetic rubber, 
manpower shortages, and reconversion 
of industry. In spite of his ability, 
Mr. Baruch is informal. While an ad- 
viser to President Roosevelt, he used 
a park bench across from the White 
House as an office. 


Sentimental Journey 


If you are prepared to shed some 
tears, you will find the new Twentieth 
Century-Fox picture, Sentimental 
Journey, to your taste. There are both 
sadness and joy in this film, which in- 
troduces to the screen a talented child 
actress named Connie Marshall. Musi- 
cal background is provided by the cur- 
rent hit song which is named after 
the picture. 

Sentimental Journey tells the story 
of an adopted child who tries to win 
the affections of her foster father. 
The father is so unhappy because of 
the death of his wife that he seems to 
be cruel to the child. This situation 
builds up to a powerful and touching 
climax. The cast includes John Payne, 
Maureen O’Hara, and William Bendix. 


Safe Flying 


A recent airplane accident in Cali- 
fornia in which a pilot became lost in 


.a@ storm and rammed his plane into a 


mountain has called the nation’s atten- 
tion to the need for more and better 
safety devices for commercial flying. 
Airmen point out that the greatest 
hazard to safe, fast flying today is 
the weather itself. 

During the war, however, new im- 
prevements did much te help military 


aviators to fly safely through storms. © 





r to the Soviet Union; Bernard Baruch, who is on the United Nations Commission to 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(CAA) now plans to introduce some 
of these improvements into commer- 
cial flying. 

One safety device which the CAA 
plans to use is called Very High Fre- 
quency radio ranges (VHF). This is 
a radio device which sends out mes- 
sages by extra short waves that can 
penetrate fog and most electrical 
storms. VHF will help keep pilots 
from becoming lost and from crashing 
into mountains. 


SMILES | 


Husband (looking over household ex- 
penses): “What is this item of $5.75 for 
overhead expenses?” 

Wife: “Oh, that’s a new umbrella I 
bought, dear. I left my old one on a bus.” 


* * * 


Man is the only animal that can be 
skinned more than once, 


* * * 
The wise worm never crawls out until 


after the early bird has eaten its break- 
fast. 























HUNTER IN SAT. EVE. POST 


“Saves a lot of explaining” 


Woman Customer: “Of course, I want 
the shoes comfortable, but at the same 
time I want them smart and good look- 


i 9 
; = “Yes, madam, I understand. 
Large inside and small outside.” 


* * * 


“T’ve been thinking it over,” said the 
husband, “and I’ve decided to agree with 
ou.” 
“That won’t do you any good,” replied 
his wife. “I’ve changed my mind.” 
* * * 


“Marie, when you wait on the table 
tonight for my guests, please try not to 
spill anything.” ‘ 

“Oh, don’t worry, ma’am, I never talk 
much,” 

* * * 


New Employee: “Do you give your 
clerks two se: kn vacation?” 

Bess: “No, they get a menth; twe 
weeks when I go on my vacation, amd two 
weeks when they ge on theirs. 


* * * 
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Price Control 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tions, such as the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. These 
groups feel that price control is hurt- 
ing the country by slowing down re- 
conversion to peacetime production. 
They say that, unless price ceilings are 
removed or raised, industry cannot go 
ahead and produce the goods the 
American people need. 

These groups have presented a num- 
ber of concrete charges against the 
OPA. Let’s examine some of the 
criticisms and then see how OPA de- 
fends its policies in each case. 

Criticism. OPA places price ceilings 
so low that production of many types 
of goods is impossible. Manufacturers 
find that their costs have risen greatly 
—they have to pay higher wages, and 
higher prices for many raw materials. 
At the same time, OPA refuses to let 
them charge more for their products 
than they did several years ago when 
all their expenses were lower. Thus 
they are caught in a squeeze between 
costs that rise and prices that do not, 
and they can no longer make a profit. 
Sometimes the squeeze is so severe 
that they may even “go in the hole,” 


tion in the whole economy, including 
agricultural as well as non-agricul- 
tural types of activity, is now above 
the level of any previous peacetime 
period and substantially above the 
average for the years 1935 to 1939.” 

Criticism. OPA’s policies are caus- 
ing business failures. Many small 
businessmen simply cannot make ends 
meet. Their expenses are higher than 
ever before and they are kept from 
charging profitable prices for their 
goods. As a result, they go bankrupt. 

Reply. The OPA answers this charge 
with figures. Last year, only 810 
companies went bankrupt. In 1941, 
before OPA controls, there were al- 
most 12,000 bankruptcies. 

Criticism. By keeping business from 
operating at full capacity, the OPA 
program is causing unemployment. 
Businessmen are afraid to enlarge 
their plants and make large quantities 
of goods because OPA price ceilings 
may deprive them of their profits. As 
a result, there is less work to be done, 
and this means fewer jobs for re- 
turning servicemen and former war 
workers. 

Reply. There are only half as many 
unemployed now as there were in 1941, 
and we had no price control then. 
While there are 2% million people 
looking for jobs at present, the other 
side of the ledger shows 52 million 


Some manufacturers find that they 
can stay in business only by stopping 
production of inexpensive items and 
concentrating on high-priced goods. 
This means that inexpensive goods are 
simply off the market. Regardless of 
price control, people have to pay high 
prices. 

Reply. The facts, as have already 
been brought out, do not support the 
charge that OPA price control is hold- 
ing up production of goods. Everyone 
knew that it would take a considerable 
time for factories to shift over from 
war to peacetime production—to 
supply the people with all the goods 
they have gone without during recent 
years. The fact is, however, that re- 
conversion is far ahead of schedule. 
As for the absence of inexpensive 
products, the OPA is seeking to cor- 
rect this situation by raising prices 
enough to make it profitable for manu- 
facturers to make these products. 

Criticism. Prices would quickly re- 
adjust themselves if OPA controls 
were removed. To be sure, the cost of 
living would shoot up for a short time, 
but this would encourage manufac- 
turers to make more and more goods. 
Before long, there would be enough for 
everyone and then prices of everything 
would decline. 

Reply. It is true that without price 
control, prices would eventually go 































ABOLISH ALL 
OPA CEILINGS, 


CHARGE YOU 











RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


The first cartoonist thinks that OPA’s interference with industry is to blame for shortages; the second pokes fun at the position 
which is taken by the National Association of Manufacturers 


or lose money, if they continue to make 
certain products. 

Henry Ford has complained that he 
is losing money on every automobile 
he puts out. A refrigerator manu- 
facturer makes the same charge. A 
few big manufacturers with large 
reserves of money may produce any- 
way, but many manufacturers cannot. 
Thus reconversion is hindered. Busi- 
ness and industry are hurt. 

Reply. Undoubtedly, there are cases 
where manufacturers are being 
“squeezed” between costs and prices. 
But there is ample evidence that, even 
so, reconversion is going forward at 
a very fast pace—faster than anyone 
expected at the end of the war. 

Experts from the Federal Reserve 
Board report that today, only seven 
months after V-J Day, American pro- 
duction is moving at top speed. As 
they describe the situation: “Produc- 





with jobs. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, an organization 
of industrial leaders, recently analyzed 
the job situation. Here is what they 
found, as reported in the booklet Jobs 
and Markets: “Employment in this 
country today is at the highest peace- 
time level in our history.” 

Criticism. Price control is the real 
cause of inflation. Everyone knows 
that high prices and inflation come 
about because people want to buy more 
goods than there are goods to be 
bought. Competing for the limited 
supply on the market, people bid up 
prices and start the inflationary spiral. 
Now, with ceiling prices holding down 
profits and, in many cases, making 
profit impossible, manufacturers are 
not producing all the goods they 
might. Thus the things people want 
to buy continue to be scarce, and in- 
flation is inevitable. 


down. But many people with fixed in- 
comes would suffer considerably while 
they were high, and prices would 
remain high for some time. As soon 
as they rose, there would be demands 
for higher wages. This would boost 
costs for manufacturers and make 
prices still higher. They would reach 
absurd heights before the turning 
point came, and then they would fall 
rapidly, causing business failures, un- 
employment, and hard times generally. 

Criticism. The OPA is too slow in 
making price adjustments. Very often 
reasonable requests for higher prices 
are held up by red tape for months, 
bringing unnecessary hardships to 
businessmen, 

Reply. The OPA has such a tre- 
mendous and difficult job to do that 
mistakes and injustices are bound to 
crop up here and there. But OPA has 
corrected its mistakes as fast as is 


—= 


humanly possible. It would have been 
able to handle its job more efficien 
if Congress had provided more mon, 
for its staff and other expenses, 

Criticism. The OPA program 
resents a dangerous extension of the 
government’s power. It can only lead 
to more government control 
eventually, the destruction of the free 
enterprise system. Many of the Op, 
officials are indifferent to the trouble 
they cause businessmen. Some of them 
hope to make conditions so bad that 
permanent price control will appear tp 
be necessary. 

Reply. It is to save the private em. 
terprise system rather than to destroy 
it that the OPA exercises its control 
Inflation, followed by depression, could 
wreck the nation’s business systep 
completely. But if these conditions are 
prevented, the free enterprise system 
will prosper. 

Those who are now fighting the 
OPA admit that price control was 
necessary during the war. But the 
war is over, and as they see it, all OPA 
can do now is to stand in the way of 
full production and interfere unneces. 
sarily with business. 

In reply to this, OPA officials point 
out that exactly what these people are 
asking for was done after World War 
I. The results were disastrous, 
Prices went up and up. If the same 
thing happened today that did then, 
we would have to pay $1.34 for five 
pounds of sugar instead of 35 cents, 
Bacon would cost 58 cents a pound in- 
stead of 41 cents. A dozen eggs would 
jump from 50 cents to 92 cents. A $25 
man’s suit would sell for $75. Gasoline 
would go from 20 to 34 cents a gallon, 


Depression Follows 


But the worst result of removing 
price control after World War I was 
depression. With prices high, fac. 
tories overexpanded, more and more 
goods were produced. Then prices, 
after having soared too high, dropped 
suddenly. Wages were quickly slashed, 
factory output fell off, and depression 
overtook the country. After the last 
war, all this happened within two 
years. 

As OPA officials see it, this is still 
an emergency period. The war is over, 
but we are not yet back to normal. 
Actually, it is claimed, price controls 
make reconversion easier for this 
reason: The main obstacle in the way 
of production since the war ended has 
been strikes, and these were largely 
caused by high living costs—the very 
evil that OPA’s program is designed 
to fight. 

Critics of the OPA point out that 
if the agency continues another 12 
months after July 1, it will stay i 
operation for nearly two years after 
the actual end of the war. Members 
of Congress, it is argued, never had 
any intention of keeping this agency 
in existence so long after the conflict 
had ceased. The OPA was established 
as a war agency, and it should nd 
continue to operate in peacetime. Some 
critics would make the concession of 
continuing its lifetime for the rest of 
this year, but most of them feel that it 
should be permitted to “die a na 
death” next June 30. They say 
business will boom as it never has be 
fore if OPA “interference and 
regulations” are abolished—if free & 
terprise is re-established. 

These are among the conflicting 
points of view concerning the OP 
Congress and the American 
must decide between the two 
of thought. 
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NGRESSMEN have been talking 

about ways to streamline their 
york for a long time, but so far noth- 
ing has been done. Now the subject 
is being discussed by them again. The 
members have recently received a spe- 
cial report from a committee of the 
two houses headed by Senator Robert 
la Follette, Jr., and Representative 
Mike Monroney. 

The committee, after studying the 
machinery of Congress for a year, has 
reommended 37 changes which it 
feels ought to be made in Congress and 
its ways of working. It is now up to 
Congress as a whole to decide whether 
to make all or part of these changes. 
The following are the most important 
of the 87 suggestions: 

Congressmen should have more 
derical and research assistance. Ex- 
pert help is needed because senators 
and representatives do not have time 
to make a careful study of each of the 
dificult problems which come up. They 
also need help in order to take care of 
the numerous requests for favors from 
the voters back home. 

There should be fewer committees. 
Asenator should not be on more than 
two committees and a representative 
on not more than one. This would give 
him time to inform himself and be- 
come more of a specialist in the sub- 
ject with which he deals. At present 
there are too many overlapping com- 
mittees, some of which do much of the 
game work that others do. This dupli- 
cation leads to unnecessary rivalry. 

, It is recommended that each com- 
mittee deal largely with the work of 
asingle government department, such 
as the Department of State, the De- 


Price Control 


1, How do opponents of the OPA 
claim that this agency is holding up 
reconversion and production? 


2. How do those who support the 
OPA answer this criticism? 


8. How do the opponents claim that 
price control causes inflation? 


4, How is this criticism answered? 


5. It is said that “prices would not 
g0 much higher than now and would 
quickly adjust themselves if OPA con- 

were removed.” What is the re- 
ply made to this argument? 


1, What do you think is the strong- 
est single argument in favor of the 
OPA, and the strongest one against it? 


2. Is it your opinion that the OPA 
should be continued after June 30, or 
do you think it should be permitted to 


“die a natural death?” Give your 
reasons, 


8. If you favor continuing it, for 
how long a period would you do so? 
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Senator Robert La Follette of Wisconsin (left) 


and Representative Mike Monroney of Oklahoma who headed a joint committee of 
Congress to suggest reforms for that legislative body. 


partment of Agriculture, and so on. 
The committee would have a regular 
time to question officials of the depart- 
ment, and it is believed that this would 
increase cooperation between Con- 
gress and other branches of the gov- 
ernment, 

Thirdly, it is proposed that all pres- 
sure groups and their leading em- 
ployees should be required to register, 
or list themselves, with Congress so 
that senators and _ representatives 
would know exactly which individuals 
and groups were seeking to influence 
them in making the nation’s laws. 

Congressmen’s salaries should be 
raised to $15,000 a year and a pension 
system should be set up for them so 
that more able men might be attracted 
to politics. The cost to the nation 
would be small as compared to the 


benefits of a smoothly running and effi- 
cient governmental machine. 

Other suggestions made by the com- 
mittee include a plan for Congress to 
keep a closer check on the govern- 
ment’s collecting of taxes and spend- 
ing of money. It suggests that Con- 
gress should hold some night sessions 
in order to get more work done; or, 
sessions might last all day for three 
days a week. The other days would 
be used for committee meetings. As 
it is now, committee meetings are 
often held during the hours that Con- 
gress is in session, so many members 
of the Senate and House are absent 
everyday. 

These, in brief, were the main sug- 
gestions made by the committee. But 
there were other problems which it did 
not mention. Perhaps the two most 





favor of continuing price control for 
some time yet. 


“The High Price of Price Control,” 
by Lawrence Sullivan, Nation’s Business, 
aoa 1946. Mr. Sullivan attacks the 
present price control system, believing 
that it is leading to a managed economy. 


Philippine Islands 


1. What three topics hold the in- 
terest of most Filipinos right now? 


2. Briefly describe some of the war 
damage in the islands. 


8. During the time that the Japa- 
nese occupied the Philippines, many 
of the islanders belonged to one of two 
groups: to the guerrillas, or to the col- 
laborationists. What did each of these 
groups do during the occupation? 


4, What are some of the social and 
economic changes that the guerrillas 
are now seeking to make in their coun- 
try? 

5. Describe several problems which 


will confront the Philippines when 
they gain their independence. 


6. What are some of the chief 
occupations and industries of the 
islands? 


1. During the war, President Roose- 
velt promised the Filipinos that the 
United States would pay the major 
costs of repairing the war damages in 





their ‘slands. It is estimated that this 
reconstruction work will cost at least 
a billion dollars. A bill is now before 
Congress which would provide about 
half this amount for the Philippines. 
Do you or do you not think that we 
should carry out President Roosevelt’s 
promise? In your opinion, should he 
have made such a promise? 


2. Would you or would you not 
favor granting the Philippines special 
trading privileges in this country 
after they achieve their independence? 
If your answer is “yes,” for approxi- 
mately how long a period would you 
continue these privileges? 
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Miscellaneous 


1. What are four of the recom- 
mendations made by the La Follette- 
Monroney committee for “stream- 
lining” Congress? 





Senate-House Committee Seeks to Reform Congress 
But Most Legislators Only Lukewarm Toward Recommended Proposals 


important are the seniority rule and 
the Senate filibusters. 

Chairmen of all the committees in 
Congress belong to the majority party 
and are chosen because they have 
served on their particular committees 
longer than any other members. They 
may not always be good chairmen; 
they may be even opposed to the ideas 
of the majority of their own party. 
This makes it difficult sometimes to get 
measures passed. The plan has been 
kept, however, because it helps avoid 
discord, since the chairmen are chosen 
automatically. 

The La Follette-Monroney commit- 
tee did not go into this matter in its 
report. It may have felt that it was 
better to suggest other changes first, 
but many Americans believe that con- 
gressional efficiency will suffer until 
committee chairmen are chosen for 
ability rather than for length of serv- 
ice. 

Many believe, too, that the Senate 
should have a rule similar to the 
House, limiting unreasonably long de- 
bates so that a small group cannot 
filibuster—cannot “talk a: measure to 
death.” The La Follette committee ap- 
parently thought it wiser to take this 
problem up at a later date. 

Now the American people are wait- 
ing to see what happens to the recom- 
mendations that the committee did 
make. There is an old saying in the 
nation’s capital that “Nobody can re- 
form Congress but Congress.” So it 
is entirely up to the members, al- 
though they would probably take ac- 
tion more quickly if they felt that the 
people were strongly back of the pro- 
posed changes, 


Suggested Study Guide for Students 


2. Identify the following men: 
Trygve Lie, Andrei Gromyko, Leon 
Blum, Bernard Baruch, General Be- 
dell Smith, King Ananda. 


8. What is the main cause of the 
dispute between Iran and Russia? 


4. What are the terms of the recent 
British offer of independence to the 
people of India? 


5. What is the chief contention of 
the new book entitled One World, or 
None? 


6. Who is the present national in- 
door tennis champion of the United 
States? 


7. What three important events re- 
lating to the international scene oc- 
curred on the same day during the 
week end just prior to the opening of 
the UNO Security Council meeting in 
New York City? 


8. In what city has a number of 
high school students formed an atomic 
control organization? 





Pronunciations 


Leon Blum—lay-ohn’ bloom 
Andrei Gromyko—ahn-dray’ gro-mih’ 
0 


Leyte—lay’teh 

Trygve Lie—trig’veh lee 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wuh-huhr-lahY 
neh’roo 

Sergio Osmena—sehr’hyo os-meh’nyah 

Pakistan—pah’kee-stahn’ 
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Your Stake in a Sound U. S. Foreign Poliey 


Involved in Another War Challenge All to Work for Peace 


Sacrifices 


HE international crisis, as these 

lines are written, appears to be 
diminishing. The Russians have 
promised to withdraw their troops 
from Manchuria by May 1, and from 
Iran by that time or shortly there- 
after. These developments, plus Sta- 
jin’s strong statement in support of 
the UNO, have lent considerable en- 
couragement to a war-weary world. 
(See news stories on pages 2 and 38.) 

There are two widely different 
points of view over the wisdom of our 
government’s foreign policy during 
this latest crisis period. One is this: 
“The decisior on the part of U. S. offi- 
cials to ‘get ‘tough’ with Russia has 
had good results. When Stalin was 
publicly warned that we would use 
force to check aggression by any na- 
tion, he backed down and became more 
cooperative. Our foreign officials 
should continue to speak bluntly and 
forcefully to the Russians, letting them 
know that we will not tolerate a pro- 
gram of conquest on their part.” 

The other point of view is this: 
“Our government leaders permitted a 
serious international crisis to develop 
when it might have been prevented. 
We did not, during the weeks of strain, 
have an ambassador in Russia to ne- 
gotiate directly with Stalin and other 
Soviet officials. Instead, our leaders, 
together with Winston Churchill, 
made threatening and inflammatory 
speeches. They should have issued 
their warnings to Russia privately be- 
fore spreading them over the head- 
lines of the world’s newspapers. These 
mistakes nearly involved us in a disas- 
trous war with Russia, and they 
created bitterness which may require 
a long time to wipe out.” 


Hard Study Necessary 


Which of these two views comes 
closest to the truth? That is up to 
you and all the rest of us to think 
about and decide. It is up to us to 
study our nation’s foreign policy week 
in and week out, and to know what 
both the supporters and critics are 
saying about it. Only in this way can 
we fulfill our democratic obligation of 
helping to work out sound policies. 

Some of you may wonder if it’s 
worth your time and effort to work 
hard at avoiding a war with Russia. 
Those who are in doubt on this point 
might well give some thought to what a 
conflict with that nation might be like. 
No one, of course, can predict with cer- 
tainty the character of such a war, 
but it. is possible to visualize some of 
the factors and sacrifices which would 
likely be involved. 

To begin, it seems quite clear that 
if such a war came in the near future, 
our Allies would not be nearly. so 
strong as they were in the recent con- 
flict. England is almost bankrupt, and 
her people are physically tired. All 
Europe, including France, is in a 
weakened, desperate condition. The 
large Russian armies could probably 
overrun Eurepe much more quickly 
than the Nazis did, for the British and 
Americans have relatively small fight- 
ing forces on the continent. 

The Russians might be expected to 
conquer all the Middle East in the 
initial stages of the war. India would 
probably be torn by famine and revo- 
lution. China would be in a similar 
dilemma. 


By Clay Coss 


The American people would be 
called upon to make far greater daily 
sacrifices than they did in the recent 
war. There would be much more acute 
shortages of food and all kinds of 
goods, for our Allies would need 
greater assistance than they did in 
the late conflict. Drastic rationing 
of almost everything would prevail. 
Driving would be strictly limited to 
necessity. All our activities would be 
regimented. 

In the last war, a great protest was 
raised against the suggestion that all 
incomes be limited to $25,000 a year. 
Higher-income people would be very 
lucky if they could earn and keep any- 
thing like this amount during another 
conflict. All our incomes would un- 








If Russia and the United States 
should come to grips, Europe would 
again be turned into a battle ground, 
and that would about finish that con- 
tinent as a civilized society. The people 
there are already at the point of star- 
vation, and it will take them a number 
of years to get back to normal. An- 
other war would kill them off by the 
millions. The remaining inhabitants, 
with property destroyed, with minds 
and bodies warped, would almost cer- 
tainly turn to communism or some 
other undemocratic system. 

As a result of the late war, govern- 
ment ownership of industry has 
greatly increased throughout Europe. 
Even in England and the rest of west- 
ern Europe, where Russia is not in 
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of careful study and thinking, We 
should read conflicting points of view, 
To the best of our ability, we should 
try to understand Russia’s position as 
well as our own. We should try to 
determine in our own minds whethep 
Soviet actions which seem aggreggiv. 
to us are, to that nation’s way of think. 
ing, vital to its security. 

Above all, we should refuse to fy 
swayed by spectacular, exaggerate 
headlines which are based largely gp 
rumor and “unconfirmed” reports, byt 
which have the effect, day in and day 
out, of turning Americans agains 
Russia. We should look beneath the 
headlines and read the facts and opin. 
ions of reliable reporters, editors ang 
columnists. 
































This young man is thinking of the sacrifices all of us will have to make if there is another war. 
reasons for working tirelessly to prevent a third world conflict? 


doubtedly be slashed to the bone. It 
would be dangerous for the govern- 
ment, which now has a debt of 275 
billion dollars, to borrow the money 
for the next war. It would have to 
tax incomes to an extent unknown in 
the history of this country. 

Also, another world conflict would 
dangerously deplete the natural re- 
sources of our nation. There is already 
great concern over the losses of timber 
and valuable minerals and metals 
which we suffered during the recent 
struggle. It is well to remember that 
the permanent prosperity and prog- 
ress of America depends upon these 
resources, 

Our cities might or might not be 
destroyed in case war again breaks 
out. Millions of civilians might or 
might not be killed. That would de- 
pend upon whether the Russians, by 
the time that the war began, were able 
to produce atomic bombs, rockets, 
robombs, and other instruments of 
long-range destruction. At any rate, 
there would be the usual casualty lists, 
the separation of families, the long, 
anxious, sorrowful days. After the 
fighting had ceased, there would ve 
even more complicated postwar prob- 
lems than those which have us so 
baffled today. 


control, nearly all the nations are 
adopting a large measure of socialism. 
Democracy and capitalism would be 
further weakened by another war, be- 
cause democracy does not thrive 
among poverty-stricken and desperate 
peoples, 

Those who think that we could 
quickly conquer Russia with atomic 
bombs may or may not be right. It 
is not certain, however, that this could 
be done. It will be recalled that many 
people predicted a short victory over 
the Axis by means of bombing attacks. 
Rightly or wrongly, such military au- 
thorities as General Eisenhower still 
feel that atomic bombs alone, despite 
the terrible destruction of which they 
are capable, cannot win total victory 
over a large and powerful industrial 
nation. 

Does all this mean that our country 
should let Russia do whatever she 
pleases, and that we should not go to 
war against her under any circum- 
stances? It does not mean this at all. 
If Rur.ia goes too far, if it becomes 
c’ .¢ beyond doubt that she is a seri- 
ous threat to the peace of the world, 
then we shall probably have to fight 
her despite the cost. 

But in making up our minds on this 
subject, we should do so on the basis 






































Are these not sufficient 


If, after having given Russia the 
benefit of every reasonable doubt, any 
of us feels that a particular act of that 
country is outright aggression, ani 
that more is to be gained than k 
by resisting such an act by forcefil 
methods, then we should use our it 
fluence in this direction. If, on @ 
other hand, we feel that Russia, OY 
means of world opinion and eg 
tiation, can be kept from going tool 
and that war with her might spre 
communism and injustice to &@ 
greater extent than they are now Dems 
spread by Soviet leaders, then 
should express ourselves along % ‘ 
line. ei 

Those Americans, young and @& 
who adopt a fair and respe 
attitude in studying and expres 
their opinions on this problem ™ 
have no reason for feeling consciem 
stricken in case war breaks out 
tween Russia and the United Stam 
They will know that they did ever 
thing they possibly could to avoid ered 
a disaster. Other Americans, ue 
such circumstances, may look back ® 
wonder if war might not have 
avoided if they and others like 
had worked honestly and serie 
the problem. Such study 15 ye 
might have prevented World Wai 
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